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Consolidation  leads  to  layoff  notices  at  Coriesfo^a 


By  Gary  WIebe 

Five  faculty  members  from  the 
Doon  and  Guelph  campuses  of 
Conestoga  College  have  received 
layoff  notices  in  the  past  three 
weeks. 

John  Berry,  president  of  OPSEU 
local  237  re|Hescnting  faculty,  said 
the  layoffs  were  the  result  of  col- 


lege budgetary  considerations  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  provin- 
cial government’s  social  contract 
talks. 

Berry  said  the  layoffs  are  because 
of  consolidation.  (The  business 
programs  currently  being  taught  at 
the  Guelph  and  Waterloo  cam- 
puses will  be  moving  to  Doon  in 
September). 


Conestoga’s  human  resource  di- 
rector, Colin  MacGregor,  said  the 
layoffs  affect  business  faculty  and 
academic  support  staff.  He  added, 
“It’s  (layoffs)  in  the  early  stages  yet 
and  a lot  can  happen  in  90  days.” 
Berry  said  the  collective  agree- 
ment makes  it  mandatory  for  the 
college  to  give  90  days  notice  prior 
to  the  actual  layoff  date.  Retraining 


is  available  during  this  period  and 
is  funded  by  the  college  and  those 
receiving  their  notices.  The  collec- 
tive agreement  also  stipulates 
wages  are  paid  while  retraining  is 
in  effect. 

Berry  said,  “These  are  not  the  first 
layoffs  Conestoga  has  experienced 
lately.  We’ve  had  13  layoffs  since 
last  September.  The  fact  is,  in  1989 


we  had  360  to  370  faculty  members 
and  now’  we’re  down  to  315.  This 
is  a considerable  change  in  num- 
bers, particularly  since  enrolment 
is  up  substantially  over  the  same 
period,” 

In  1989  Conestoga  had  about 
4350  full-time  diploma  students, 
compared  with  4,700  in  1992,  an 
increase  of  8 per  cent 
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DSA  goes  Hollywood  with  campus  video 

By  Duncan  R.  Inglis  


A tour  of  the  campus  for  incom- 
ing students  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  college  system  was  put 
together  on  video  on  June  1. 

James  Downey,  a broadcasting 
— radio  and  television  graduate, 
was  hired  by  the  college  for  about 
$300  for  almost  six  hours  of  film- 
ing and  later  editing  to  create  the 
video. 

Downey,  who  lives  in  Toronto 
and  works  at  a bar  on  a 
Harbourfront  on  a boat  called 
Mariposa,  said,  “It  was  wonder- 
ful doing  this  with  the  DSA.” 
Downey  said  he  has  done  vid- 
eos for  employment  equity, 
woodworking  programs,  local 
food  banks  and  the  United  Way, 
and  has  videotaped  varsity  games 
for  the  athletics  department. 

Shooting  for  the  video  began  at 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recre- 
ation Centre  with  the  core  of  the 
DSA  executive  -—  president,  Ron 
Lehman;  vice-president  of  com- 
munications, Geoff  Pearson; 
treasurer,  Paula  Sossi;  assistant 
pub  manager,  Rob  Werner;  and 
assistant  activities  co-ordinator 
Mike  Walsh  — portraying  new 
students.  They  foUowed  Cliff  the 
Condw  on  a tour  trf  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

If  editing  follows  the  order  the 
video  was  shot  in,  Mary-Lynn 
Dedels,  co-ordinatOT  of  membCT- 
ship  and  customer  services,  will 
be  the  first  person  the  new  stu- 
dents will  meet 
Betty  Martin,  registrar,  said  the 
college  decided  it  would  be 
“mwe  cost  efficient”  to  create  a 
video  that  introduced  people  who 
can  help  students. 

It  saves  regular  speakers  from 


Jenny  Van  DerZwaag  enjoys 
the  early  spotlight. 

having  to  go  and  present  their 
department  to  the  new  students, 
said  Martin.  Instead,  it  can  be 
done  in  a short  few  minutes. 

“The  DSA  used  to  do  tours,” 
said  Barb  McCauley,  athletics 
program  co-ordinator.  But  she 
said  they  found  tours  to  be  time- 
consuming. 

All  the  people  who  appear  in  the 
video  would  have  to  schedule  an 
^pearance  at  Registration  Week 
introductions,  said  activities  co- 
ordinator Becky  Boertien. 

“This  way,  the  students  will 
break  up  into  program  areas,” 
said  Boertien,  “and  gath^  in  the 
Blue  Room. 


Cliff  the  Condor  — After 

Jenny’s  tired  of  being 
chicken.  (Photos  by  D.  Inglis) 


“It’s  like  a quick  tour  of  the 
school’s  services,”  said  BoCTtien. 
“How  do  you  give  a tour  to  600 
business  students?”  she  asked. 
“Rather  than  staging  a tour,  we 
(DSA)  thought  this  would  be  a 
little  diffaenL” 

The  camera  visits  the  recreation 
centre,  student  services,  co- 
op^ob  placement,  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre,  the  security  of- 
fice, the  bookstore,  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  other 
locations 

Downey  said  this  probably 
won’t  be  his  best  production  to 
date,  but  he  plans  to  do  the  best 
job  he  can. 


Student  residence 
will  be  ready  for  fall 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

A new  jHivately  built  residence, 
which  will  accommodate  230  Con- 
estoga College  students,  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  September, 
according  to  Gene  Pringle,  iM’esi- 
dent  of  the  Syndel  Corporation  of 
Belleville. 

Syndel  and  Dacon  Corp.  of 
Kingston  are  responsible  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  residence. 

The  117-room  residence  will  be 
located  west  of  Baker’s  Dozen 
Donuts,  near  Homer  Watson  Bou- 
levard and  New  Dundee  Road. 

“Tbe  units  are  {S'efabricated  off 
site,”  said  Marie  Slater,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Kevin  Mullan. 
“All  that  is  going  to  be  built  at  the 
site  is  the  foundation.” 

She  said  the  residence  is  being 
built  in  modules  which  then  will  be 
brought  in  and  assembled. 

According  to  Pringle,  the  first 
modules  of  the  building  will  arrive 
on  July  1 1,  and  the  residence  is  to 
be  completed  by  Aug.  4. 

“On  Aug.  4,  the  entire  building 
will  be  up  and  eveiy  room  will  be 
100  per  cent  finished,  but  what 
won’t  be  finished  is  the  comdors,” 
Pringle  said.  “All  that  will  have  to 
be  done  is  to  connect  the  electricity 
and  plumbing  from  each  room  in 
the  corridors. 

‘Other  than  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
tricity wouldn’t  be  hooked  up,  and 
the  plumbing,  you  would  walk  into 
a room  and  wonder  why  you 
couldn’t  move  in,”  Pringle  said. 

The  residence,  to  be  called 
Rodeway  Suites  Conestoga,  is  a 
franchise  of  the  Choice  Hotel  Corp. 
which  has  3,000  locations  in  29 


countries. 

According  to  Myma  Nicholas, 
support  staff.  Students  Services.in- 
terested  individuals  can  pick  up  a 
brochure  from  the  office.  Applica- 
tions and  deposit  should  be  re- 
turned and  then  the  information 
will  be  given  to  Conestoga  Suites 
for  possible  room  allocation. 

The  rates  at  Rodeway  Suites  Con- 
estoga have  been  set  at  $87  per 
week,  fcM"  the  school  term. 

“The  application  goes  to  the  com- 
pany and  they  send  a questionnaire 
to  the  students  so  they  can  get  an 
idea  of  who  should  be  put  together 
as  roommates,”  Nicholas  said. 

All  rooms  will  be  doubles,  and 
floors  will  be  segregated  as  to  sex, 
program  and  year.  Prospective 
renters  must  complete  a question- 
naire to  aid  in  matching 
roommates’  general  compatibility. 

Syndel  staff  members  review  the 
questionnaires  and  match  the  stu- 
dents. “It  is  a painstaking  process,” 
said  Pringle.  Main  criteria  are 
students’  ages,  programs  ot  study 
and  whether  or  not  they  smoke. 

Rooms  in  the  four-storey  resi- 
dence will  contain  a television, 
kitchenette  with  microwave  and  re- 
frigerator, full  bathroom,  two  beds 
and  two  student  desks  with  lamps. 

The  residence  will  be  similar  to 
that  at  Durham  College  in  Oshawa. 

Pringle  said  overnight  guests  are 
allowed  in  students  rooms  if  they 
register  and  they  are  approved  by 
the  student’s  roommates  but  they 
will  be  required  to  pay  a S5-per- 
night  administration  fee. 

The  length  of  guests’  visits  are 
restricted  to  two  consecutive  nights 
during  the  week  and  three  on  week- 
ends. 


Conestoqa  College  not  affected  by  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
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By  John  Summers 

Conestoga’s  education  and  em- 
ployment equity  counsellor  says 
the  college  will  not  be  affected  by 
a recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  protects  college  and  univer- 
sity students  from  discrimination. 

Deborah  Hill-Smith  said  the  Su- 
preme Court’s  decision  changes  the 
province’s  human  rights  code,  but 
also  mirrors  a Conestoga  policy 
passed  last  September. 

“(Conestoga)  students  always 
had  the  right  to  complain  (at  the 
college,)”  she  said  referring  to  the 
policy  which  administers  strict 
penalties  to  students  or  faculty 


guilty  of  discrimination  or  harass- 
ment 

The  province’s  human  rights  code 
states  that  people,  regardless  of 
ethnicity  or  gender,  have  the  right 
to  equal  treatment  and  access  to 
goods,  services  or  facilities  which 
they  have  paid  for.  But  nowhere  in 
the  code  was  post-secondary  edu- 
cation mentioned  as  either  a good 
or  a service  until  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling. 

“Students  don’t  clearly  fall  any- 
where. (The  provincial  human 
rights  code)  doesn’t  say  where  any- 
body has  the  right  to  equal  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  education,” 
said  Hill-Smith. 


“The  human  rights  code  says  peo- 
ple are  to  be  free  from  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,”  she  said. 
“And  because  students  aren’t  nec- 
essarily employees  of  the  institu- 
tion, then  they  don’t  have  the 
mechanism  of  complaining  about 
an  employer-employee  relation- 
ship. 

“It  has,  in  my  opinion,  always 
been  covered  urtder  services  be- 
cause we  do  provide  a service,”  she 
said.  “I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
was  tested  and  it’s  just  coming  out 
and  stating  — point  blank  — stu- 
dents are  covered.” 

The  ruling  upheld  a 1 987  decision 
against  the  University  of  British 


Columbia  which  was  charged  with 
discriminating  against  a mentally 
ill  female  student  and  violating 
rights  covered  by  the  B.C.  Human 
Rights  Act 

Conestoga’s  policy  stipulates  that 
any  faculty  member  who  is  consid- 
ered to  be  harassing  a student  could 
either  face  a performance  review 
by  the  academic  chair,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  an  executive  rights  com- 
plaint in  court. 

If  that  fails,  Hill-Smith  said  the 
harasser  could  be  given  a written 
reprimand,  be  suspended  without 
pay,  or  be  terminated. 

But,  she  said,  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  prevent  further  conflict  is  to  have 


the  victim  confront  the  harasser. 

“We  try  and  encourage  the  com- 
plainant to  face  the  harasser  di- 
rectly because  that’s  a process  of 
empowering.” 

As  for  student  harassers,  Hill- 
Smith  said,  “that  student  (who 
harasses)  could  get  involved  in  an 
academic  discipline  issue,  up  to  the 
point  where  that  student  might  get 
expelled.” 

She  said  Conestoga  has  devel- 
oped an  employment  equity  com- 
mittee which  is  working  on  ways  of 
breaking  down  the  gender  and  ra- 
cial barriers  at  the  college. 

“We’re  trying  to  change  society 
and  it’s  a long  process,”  she  said. 
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Late  night  TV  leaves 
much  to  be  desired 

Few  will  admit  to  it 
But,  it  has  happened. 

Somewhere  along 
the  line  we’ve  all  fallen  vic- 
tim, victim  to  the  1 1 p.m.  I- 
don’t-want-to-watch-the-n 
ews  phenomenon. 

In  opting  out  of  the  news 
channels  (yes,  that  includes 
info-news)  you  leave  yourself  with  only  a handful  of  alternatives, 
none  of  which  is  too  appealing.  You  start  with  channel  two,  then 
three,  then  — don’t  do  it  — channel  four,  with  host  Mark  DcCarlo. 

It’s  a curse.  The  converter  falls  to  the  coffee  table  as  your  derriere 
becomes  affixed  to  the  sofa  for  the  full  half  hour. 

Isn’t  it  true  that  everyone  has  an  inherent  need  to  know  which  of 
the  two  men  prostituting  themselves  on  national  television  would  be 
most  likely  to  kiss  a woman’s  hand,  run  through  the  rain  naked,  cry 
at  weddings,  or,  (my  personal  favorite)  have  a body  part  surgically 
enlarged.  Was  there  ever  really  that  time  when  finding  out  your 
date’s  favorite  color  or  favorite  food  was  enough?  Now  we  have  to 
hear  about  the  most  intimate  details  of  these  “studs  du  jour.” 

Let’s  not  forget  about  the  females.  Three  of  them  sitting  there 
beside  one  another,  (occasionally  in  stiletto  heels)  knowing  that  each 
has  probably  shared  some  sort  of  intimate  moment  with  one  of  the 
male  panellists.  Where  does  the  pride  come  into  play? 

Certainly  not  when  DeCarlo  asks  the  men,  “What  is  your  best 
physical  selling  point?”  The  men  respond  with  a few  inane  utter- 
ances and  DeCarlo  continues  in  his  often  patronizing  tone.  “We 
asked  these  ladies  what  they  thought  about  your  physical  makeup; 
here’s  what  they  said.” 

“I  wanted  to  rip  off  his  pants  and  get  into  his  Speedos,”  said  Lisa. 
(I  think  she  was  the  feminist  of  the  group.)  To  other  ludicrous 
inquiries,  responses  have  included:  “He  was  Moses  and  my  mouth 
was  the  Red  Sea.  He  slammed  against  my  flesh  with  the  passion  of 
a hundred  homy  sumo  wrestlers,”  and  finally,  “Those  lips  deserve  a 
ticket  for  speeding  in  a love  zone.” 

Please,  tell  me  someone  writes  these  lines  for  the  contestants. 

And  who  are  these  contestants,  you  ask?  Waiters,  waitresses,  sales 
associates,  secretaries,  students  ...  the  list  goes  on. 

Not  just  any  average  Joe  can  appear  on  Studs.  It  takes  a certain  style 
that  fortunately  I don’t  feel  I have.  1 think  I’ll  follow  the  lead  of  one 
female  contestant  who,  you  could  just  tell,  was  aghast  she  ever 
agreed  to  appear  on  the  night-time  show.  “I’ll-just  stick  to  meeting 
men  on  my  own,”  she  said,  as  she  held  up  the  “neither”  sign, 
indicating  she  selected  neither  as  the  perfect  stud. 

“Come  on  back,  we’re  going  to  find  out  who’s  the  biggest  stud,” 
says  DeCarlo.  This  is  one  of  the  times  when  you  ask  yourself  what 
you’re  doing  watching  this  insidious  sex,  oh,  uh,  I mean,  dating  game 
of  the  ’90s  show. 

If  someone  should  ask  if  you  caught  the  previous  night’s  program, 
remember  the  three  key  words  — deny,  deny,  deny. 
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Junk  mail  costly  to  dispose  of 


Spilling  from  private  mail- 
boxes, the  uncollected 
pile  of  brightly-colored 
waste  shouts  “nobody’s  home”  — 
its  pages  blowing  in  the  wind  may 
be  seen  as  a subtle  invitation  to  a 
passing  burglar. 

Stuffed  through  every  available 
hole  and  curve  in  the  wrought-iron 
railings  of  neighborhood  porches, 
junk  mail  litters  and  defaces  prop- 
erty with  its  unsightly  rolls  of  often 
wet  and  tattered  advertisements. 

In  attempting  to  carry  its  message, 
for  those  who  don’t  want  junk  mail, 
the  only  message  it  carries  is  that  it 
is  an  incredibly  selfish  and  inexcus- 
able attack  on  their  already  battered 
environment. 

The  never  ending  stream  of  junk 
mail  is  an  invasion  of  privacy,  or 
trespassing,  and  a nuisance  to  have 
to  deal  with  after  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered. 

The  most  annoying  aspect  about 
the  mail  is  that  we,  as  the  receivers 
of  it  and  possible  customers,  have 
to  pay  for  the  process  of  getting  rid 
of  it  once  delivered. 

The  large  businesses  who  can  af- 
ford to  send  out  flyers  in  bulk,  and 
target  every  household,  don’t  have 
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to  pay  for  the  large  amount  of  waste 
that  then  has  to  be  recycled. 

Yes,  our  taxes  pay  for  it. 

According  to  the  Waterloo  Re- 
cycling Committee,  we  have  to  foot 
the  bill  when  it  comes  to  expanding 
the  landfills. 

Out  of  the  33-35  per  cent  of  paper 
that  gets  dumped  into  the  landfills 
as  garbage,  their  information  sheets 
indicate  junk  mail  represents  2.4 
per  cent. 

The  cost  of  recycling  the  2.5  mil- 
lion trees,  which  are  cut  annually  to 
produce  the  mail,  is  also  coming  out 
of  our  pockets. 

Meanwhile,  as  our  taxes  are  for- 
ever on  the  increase,  the  business 
which  profits  from  the  only  2.5  per 
cent  of  junk  mail  that  results  in 
sales,  doesn’t  pay  a cent  toward  the 
cost  of  subsidizing  its  care  after 
reaching  your  home. 

Canada  Post  has  very  cleverly 


been  introduced  as  the  middle-man 
who  can  make  a clear  and  consis- 
tent fortune  from  the  delivery  rates 
charged. 

Also,  an  act  of  Parliament  enables 
Canada  Post  workers  to  go  onto  any 
property  and  deliver  mail. 

They  can  even  sue  if  injured  while 
on  the  property — which  suits  com- 
panies who  intend  to  strike  as  many 
homes  as  possible. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  peo- 
ple involved  in  anti-junk  mail  cam- 
paigns, as  well  as  friends  and 
neighbors  alike,  the  majority  of 
junk  mail  is  taken  straight  from  the 
mailbox  or  railing  and  put  straight 
into  the  blue  box  — or  garbage. 

Even  those  who  deliver  on  behalf 
of  companies,  other  than  Canada 
Post,  don’t  respect  a citizen’s  right 
to  say  no.  These  people  don’t  listen 
or  care. 

A group  should  be  formed  to  col- 
lect the  piles  of  unwanted  junk  mail 
and  dump  the  tons  waste  at  the 
front  door  of  the  companies  who 
continually  pump  it  ouL 

Let  them  deal  with  the  hassle  of 
getting  it  off  their  doorstep  even  if 
they  won’t  deal  with  the  hassle  of 
paying  for  its  death. 


NDP  should  think  twice  about  cutbacks 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  NDP 
provincial  government  de- 
cided in  late  April  to  cut  $170 
million  in  operating  grants  to  On- 
tario colleges  and  universities. 

The  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record’s  Luisa  D’Amato  reported 
in  her  June  2 column  that  last  year 
at  Conestoga  College  about  10,000 
people  applied  for  1,700  spaces  in 
various  post-secondary  training 
programs.  (She  said  the  recession 
had  a part  to  play  in  this.) 

And  now  the  college  has  to  face 
budget  cuts  and  layoffs.  Thanks  to 
Bob  Rae  and  the  NDP,  more  people 
will  join  the  jobless,  and  fewer  peo- 
ple will  have  the  chance  to  take 
certain  courses. 

The  federal  government  also  has 
cut  back  on  its  purchase  of  pro- 
grams from  the  college. 

D’Amato  reported  that  the  federal 
grant  for  this  was  cut  to  $2  million 
from  $3.6  million. 

If  people  do  not  have  the  chance 


to  retrain  themselves  in  programs 
such  as  English  or  welding,  then 
how  is  the  country  going  to  pros- 
per? 

Because  of  the  economy  and  the 
competition  for  jobs,  it  is  hard 
enough  to  get  a job  with  training 
and  education. 

But  the  government  does  not 
seem  to  think  cutting  back  on  edu- 
cation will  be  a problem  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Is  the  government  blind?  One 
does  not  have  to  be  psychic  to  see 
how  the  future  of  the  country  will 
be  affected. 

The  provincial  government  made 
the  wrong  move  in  cutting  operat- 


ing grants  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

How  can  the  province  — or  the 
country  — improve  itself  if  pet^le 
are  not  given  the  chance  to  do  the 
same? 

Cuts  should  be  made  in  other 
areas  to  greatly  reduce  government 
spending. 

The  future  of  the  country  depends 
on  the  people  and  how  well  trained 
they  are  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
work  force. 

If  pet^le  do  not  have  the  chance 
to  improve  themselves,  then  the  fu- 
ture looks  bleak. 

We  will  not  be  competitive  in  the 
global  market. 

Instead  of  going  forward  and 
growing  as  a country,  we  are  forced 
into  going  backward. 

Bob  Rae  and  his  government 
should  take  a long  look  at  what  their 
decision  is  really  doing  — it  is  not 
helping.  Cutting  grants  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges  is  not  the  answer. 
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Union  president  not  impressed 
with  NDP’s  new  provincial  budget 


By  Gary  Wlebe 

Ontario’s  NDP  government  un- 
veiled a $2-biIIion  tax-grabbing 
budget  on  May  19  and  Ontario  Pub- 
lic Service  Employees  Union  local 
238  president  Ann  Wallace,  repre- 
senting Conestoga  College  support 
staff,  is  not  too  impressed  with  it 

“The  NDP  party  line  is  clear,” 
said  Wallace.  “The  government  is 
committed  to  fighting  the  deficit; 
however,  they  arc  fighting  it  on  the 
backs  of  the  public  service.” 

Twenty-eight  public  sector 
unions  have  joined  forces  to  fight 
the  government’s  proposed  roll- 
back of  previously  negotiated  wage 
increases  and  the  possibility  of 
1 1 ,000  job  layoffs. 

Ontario  treasurer  Floyd 
Laughren,  architect  of  the  largest 
tax  hike  in  Ontario’s  history,  says 
the  government  will  still  be  $2-  to 
$3-billion  over  budget  unless  the 
province’s  public  sector  unions  co- 
operate with  the  government  to  fur- 
ther reduce  an  estimated 
$ 17-billion  deficit 

The  new  budget  consists  of  a per- 
sonal income  tax  hike  of  three  per 
cent  retroactive  to  Jan.  1;  expan- 
sion of  the  sales  tax  to  include, 
among  other  things,  brew-your- 
own  beer,  car  insurance,  group  life 
insurance  and  stockbroker  fees; 
and  a hike  to  20  from  14  per  cent  in 
the  surtax  on  those  who  make  more 
than  $51,000  per  year. 

The  950,000-member  coalition  of 
public  sector  unions,  currently  en- 
gaged in  talks  with  Premier  Bob 
Rae’s  chief  negotiator,  Michael 
Dector,  is  fighting  Rae’s  proposed 


wage  cutbacks  and  threatened  lay- 
offs. 

The  coalition  has  offered  alterna- 
tives to  Rae’s  proposals. 

These  include  the  elimination  of 
waste,  specifically  where  duplica- 
tion of  services  exist,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  unnecessary  top-level 
bureaucrats. 

The  coalition  would  also  like  to 
see  corporations  and  the  very  rich 
pay  more  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

“Our  legally  negotiated 
contracts  won’t  be 
opened,  come  hell  or 
high  water.” 

— Aibrecht 

Wallace  said,  “We’re  miles 
apart”  between  what  the  unions 
propose  and  what  the  budget  said. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  local  238, 
Wallace  said  there  were  rumors  cir- 
culating among  the  union  member- 
ship about  the  inevitability  of 
layoffs. 

At  the  meeting,  Jim  Albrecht,  a 
corrections  officer  fixrm  the  Guelph 
Correctional  Facility  and  a member 
of  the  executive  board  of  OPSEU 
representing  Region  2,  said  social 
contract  talks  were  back  in  full 
swing. 

They  had  been  suspended  pend- 
ing the  release  of  the  provincial 
budget 

Albrecht  said  the  unions  would 
not  accept  wage  rollbacks  and  the 
only  way  for  the  government  to 
implement  them  would  be  by  legis- 


lation. 

“Our  legally  negotiated  contracts 
won’t  be  opened,  come  hell  or  high 
water,”  he  said. 

“If  a large  company  such  as  IBM 
can’t  do  this  (re-open  binding 
agreements),  neither  can  the  gov- 
ernment 

“We,  as  workers,  have  been  tak- 
ing the  hit  fw  two  or  three  years  and 
it’s  ongoing,  he  said.” 

“The  government’s  going  to  find, 
eventually,  there’s  not  enough  peo- 
ple to  do  the  work  and  then  they’re 
going  to  say,  ‘Hey,  this  isn’t  work- 
ing.’” 

Albrecht  said  there  are  not 
enough  people  complaining  to  their 

Mm. 

“Because  of  that  these  guys  think 
there’s  no  resistance.  Therefore, 
they  go  back  to  Queen’s  Park  and 
tell  Rae  everything’s  fine  in  their 
constituencies. 

“Given  what  happened  to  Steve 
Langdon,  they’re  running  scared.” 

Langdon,  fwmer  federal  NDP  fi- 
nance critic,  was  fired  from  his  po- 
sition by  federal  NDP  leader 
Audrey  McLaughlin  for  criticizing 
Laughren’s  budget 

The  provincial  government  gave 
the  unions  a June  4 deadline  to  fall 
into  line. 

If  there  is  no  agreement  by  that 
time  the  unions  were  to  have  an 
extra  week  to  accept  or  reject  the 
government’s  bottom  line. 

The  union  meeting  resulted  in  a 
motion  being  passed  to  start  a let- 
ter-writing campaign. 

Letters  will  be  sent  to  MPPs  and 
the  media  explaining  the  union  po- 
sition. 


Achievement  test  screens  applicants 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

There  are  only  two  roads  that  lead 
to  admission  to  Conestoga  College. 

The  one  that  offers  fewer  compli- 
cations is  that  of  applying  with  a 
secondary  school  diploma  within 
three  years  of  graduating. 

The  second,  the  one  taken  by  most 
mature  students  and  applicants 
whose  education  was  received  in 
another  country,  involves  passing 
Conestoga’s  Canadian  Adult 
Achievement  Test  (CAAT). 

The  two-hour  multiple  choice  test 
of  reading  comprehension,  English 
skills  and  study  skills,  is  designed 
to  separate  qualified  applicants 
from  those  who  are  not  yet  ready  to 
enter  college,  says  counsellor  Bill 
Cleminson  of  student  services. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  exclude  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  too  many  people 
to  admit  everyone.  Y ou  need  some- 
thing to  make  a decision.” 

The  test  also  screens  applicants 
whose  weak  language  skills  might 
put  them  in  the  position  of  always 
struggling  to  “catch  up  and  keep 
up,”  said  Cleminson. 

For  applicants  whose  first  lan- 
guage is  not  English  or  who  come 

from  another  culture,  the  test  can  be 

especially  difficult,  he  said.  But,  he 
added,  language  and  culture  biases 
are  issues  on  any  test 
“None  is  free  of  biases.  The  ques- 
tion is,  do  you  have  two  separate 
tests  for  French  and  Polish  speak- 
ers?” 

If  someone  fails  to  achieve  a 
Grade  12  level  of  English  profi- 
ciency and  feels  a language  or  cul- 
tural disadvantage  is  to  blame,  the 


person  can  request  to  discuss  the 
issue  with  the  program  co-ordin- 
ator of  the  applicant’s  area. 

However,  test  scores,  which  are 
scaled  to  a grade  equivalent,  have 
been  analysed  for  years,  and  “we 
know  that  predictions  based  on  the 
tests  are  substantial  so  we  have  a lot 
of  confidence  in  it,”  said  Clemin- 
son. 

With  the  exception  of  some  inter- 
national students  attending  Con- 
estoga on  certain  contracts,  all 
students  who  fail  to  meet  admission 
requirements  must  take  the  test,  he 
said. 

“I  feel  I can  take  this  pro- 
gram but  because  I failed 
the  CAAT  they  won’t  let 
me  in.” 

— Zhu 


Though  international  students 
pay  full  fees  — they  are  not  subsi- 
dized by  the  Canadian  government 
as  are  Canadian  students  — there  is 
no  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
applications  from  landed  im- 
migrants and  international  stu- 
dents, said  admissions  clerk  Lauren 
Devell. 

If  the  applicant  has  been  in  school 
in  the  last  three  years  and  can  pro- 
vide a current  transcript  in  English 
which  the  college  assesses  as 
equivalent  to  Grade  12,  no  test  is 
required,  she  said. 

Yukari  Nakajima,  an  interna- 
tional student  from  a city  near 
Tokyo,  Japan,  was  working  at  an 
airport  before  she  came  to  Canada 


four  months  ago. 

She  is  currently  in  the  general  arts 
and  sciences  (GAS)  language  op- 
tion class  at  Waterloo  to  upgrade 
hCT  English  skills. 

She  is  entering  the  business  pro- 
gram at  Doon  campus  in  Sqitember 
and  said  she  was  told  she  does  not 
need  to  write  the  CAAT  test,  even 
though  she  feels  her  English  skills 
are  inadequate. 

“I’m  a little  bit  iqiset  about  the 
college  system.  I think  the  college 
doesn’t  think  about  my  knowledge. 

“Many  people  who  know  more 
(English)  don’t  have  the  CAAT 
score  and  can’t  get  in.” 

Lily  Zhu,  who  immigrated  to 
Canada  four  years  ago,  was  a doc- 
tor in  China.  She,  too,  is  in  the 
second  part  of  the  GAS  language 
option  and  had  applied  to  Doon’s 
nursing  program. 

Although  she  received  top  marks 
in  the  first  part  of  the  language  op- 
tion, she  f^ed  the  CAAT  test  and 
was  refused  admission  to  nursing, 
she  said. 

Tha  said  her  unfamiliarity  with 
Canadian  culture  and  writing 
styles,  especially  examples  using 
poetry  and  newspapers,  explain  her 
failure. 

“I  feel  the  college  is  really  not  fair 
and  I’m  really  disappointed.  I feel  I 
can  take  this  program  but  because  I 
failed  the  CAAT  they  won’t  let  me 
in.” 

Zhu  has  been  tentatively  accepted 
to  the  graduate  program  in  kinesi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. She  will  start  in  September  if 
she  does  well  in  her  present  English 
class,  she  said. 


You  tell  us 


What  is  the  most  important  quality 
a teacher  should  possess? 


Communication  is  the  biggest  thing.  It  is  impwt- 
ant  how  teachers  relate  to  their  students  — 
whether  they  talk  down  to  them  or  if  they’re  down 
to  earth  with  them.  Teachers  should  in^ire  the 
confidence  to  learn. 

Carol  Dawson 
Support  staff 


Knowledge  is  the  most  important  quality.  I think 
if  the  teacher  has  a great  d^  of  knowledge  they 
arc  always  able  to  leach  well. 

Tony  Chang 

Mechanical  engineering  technology  student 


Teachers  definitely  have  to  know  their  stuff  to  get 
it  across  to  their  students  and  be  able  to  say  it  in  a 
way  the  student  understands  propCTly.  But  for  any 
student  to  be  able  to  pick  up  information  and  learn, 
there  has  to  be  good  communication. 

Lorraine  Joannie 
Nursing  student 


Apart  from  great  hair,  understanding  their 
students’  learning  potentiaL  Teachers  should  be 
able  to  understand  student  needs  so  they  can  up- 
grade, enabling  them  to  teach  better. 

Sean  Gervais 

Window  cleaner  and  electrical  apprenticeship 
student 


It  has  to  be  a mixture  of  knowlegde  and  ^thusi- 
asm.  Teachers  have  to  have  the  knowledge  ot  it 
becomes  perfectly  obvious  to  the  student  there  is 
nothing  they  sh^d  be  listening  to.  Teachers 
must  be  able  to  pull  in  and  keep  die  student’s 
attention  with  their  own  enthusiasm. 

Dianne  Shaver 
Midwifery  student 


Communication  skills  and  getting  along  with  stu- 
dents. Teachers  have  to  be  open  to  listening  and 
using  students’  s ideas  as  an  alternative  to  their 
own. 

Bob  Currie 

Broadcasting  — radio  and  television  engineer 


By  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson 


Clearance  Sale 


Reusable  Coffee  Mugs  $2.00 
Orientation  T-Shirts^.OO 
Laundry  Bogs  $2.00 
Cooler  Bags  $10.00 

oil  prices  Include  faxes 

Sale  items  Available  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 
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Health  services  busy 
during  summer  term 


By  Sean  Meyer 

With  about  5,000  students  and 
staff  at  the  Doon  campus  of  Con- 
estoga College,  the  two  full-time 
nurses  find  they  spend  the  majority 
of  their  time  in  Kitchener. 

“It’s  just  like  we’re  a little  com- 
munity,” said  Marilyn  Fischer,  se- 
nior nurse  for  the  college. 

“With  the  layoff  of  our  part-time 
nurse,  we  have  to  spend  more  time 
hCTe  at  Doon,”  said  Fischer. 

“With  the  large  number  of  pec^le 
attending  Doon  it  makes  sense  for 
us  to  be  based  here.” 

Fischer  and  Margaret  Ennis,  the 
college’s  other  full-time  nurse, 
travel  among  the  Doon,  Waterloo, 
Stratford,  Cambridge  and  Guelph 
campuses  to  handle  the  needs  of  all 
students. 

There  are  people  with  first-aid 
training  on  hand  at  the  other  cam- 
puses on  a rotating  basis. 

“The  first-aiders  are  paid  employ- 
ees of  the  college,”  said  Fischer. 
“They  are  all  trained  in  first  aid  and 
are  aware  they  can  call  us  here  (at 
Doon)  if  they  need  help.  They  can 
also  call  an  ambulance  or  taxi  if 
they  need  to.” 

There  is  no  doctor  on  staff  during 
the  summer  but  the  nurses  are 
available  at  Doon  from  8:30  a.m.  to 


4:30  p.m.  during  the  summer  se- 
mester. They  usually  travel  to  the 
other  campuses  once  a month. 

“With  the  layoffs  here  at  the  col- 
lege, things  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, but  that’s  the  schedule  right 
now,”  said  Fischer. 

Starting  in  September,  health  ser- 
vices will  |Mt>vide  medical  exams 
to  any  student  who  requests  one. 

The  fee  will  be  $50  instead  of  the 
standard  $200  charged  by  most 
doctors,  said  Fischer. 

Medicals  required  fw  accqttance 
to  programs  aren’t  covered  by 
OHIP,  said  Fischer. 

While  at  the  college,  the  nurses 
provide  a variety  of  services,  such 
as  nursing  and  health  counselling, 
non-prescription  medication  and 
supervision  of  prescribed  medica- 
tion, first  aid,  allergy  injection  and 
ordering  of  laboratory  tests  and 
health  supervision  for  special 
needs  students. 

Health  services  also  gives  medical 
exams  required  by  studaits  who  will 
be  woiking  at  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  or  in  child  care  centres. 

The  nurses  also  provide  counsel- 
ling on  health  topics,  nutrition,  birth 
control,  AIDS  and  other  topics. 

“We  try  to  provide  the  services 
needed  by  any  student  or  member 
of  staff,”  said  Fischer. 


Peer  helping  service 

altered  by  cost  cuts 


By  Hilary  bbotson 

The  peer  helping  service  at  Con- 
estoga College  is  being  decentral- 
ized but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
service  will  cease  to  exist,  says 
chair  of  student  services  Jack 
Fletcher. 

Instead,  hiring  of  student  peer 
helpers  will  be  handled  by  individ- 
ual areas  such  as  special  needs  and 
continuing  eductation. 

The  peer  helping  service  was  a 
centralized  service,  said  Fletcher. 
“The  formal  program,  the  peer 
helping  program  as  a centralized 
service,  is  being  discontinued.” 

In  the  past,  the  administrator  of 
peer  helping  services  co-ordinated 
the  service  and  recruited  and 
trained  helpers  but  the  position  of 
administrator  has  been  eliminated. 

According  to  Fletcher,  about 
$30,000  to  $35,000  per  year  will  be 
saved  by  decentralizing  and  elimi- 
nating the  administrator’s  position. 

“As  soon  as  you  decentralize,  you 
are  probably  not  going  to  have  the 
same  quality  or  same  standards,” 
he  said. 

“But  things  will  get  done  — 
maybe  not  as  well — but  things  will 
get  done.  We  just  didn’t  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  someone  to  run  that 
centralized  service.” 

Fletcher  said  the  peer  helper  pro- 
grams at  Conestoga’s  other  cam- 
puses are  being  discontinued  as 
well  because  they  were  all  run  by 
the  administrator  of  peer  helping 
services. 

“But  some  of  the  student  jobs  that 
resulted  from  that  program  are  con- 
tinuing,” he  said. 

Liaison  information  services  will 
still  be  hiring  students  to  do  tours 
and  work  with  some  special  events, 
the  Cenfre  for  Continuous  Learning 
will  probably  still  hire  students  to 
act  as  guides  during  the  evening. 


student  services  will  probably  hire 
students  for  some  special  events 
like  orientation  and  special  needs 
will  still  be  hiring  students  as  note 
takers,  said  Fletcher. 

He  said  the  now  partially  defunct 
program  “was  an  excellent  pro- 
gram and  if  dollars  weren’t  so  tight 
we’d  be  keeping  it  on.” 

There  were  about  55-60  peer 
helpers  last  year,  he  stud.  They 
were  paid  the  minimum  wage  of 
$6.35  per  hour,  which  rose  to  $6.85 
after  50  hours  of  work. 

Fletcher  said  the  decision  to  de- 
centralize the  program,  which 
began  as  a one-year  pilot  project 
in  1988,  was  a joint  one  between 
student  services  and  administra- 
tion. 

“The  decision  itself  wasn’t  made 
until  about  two  months  ago.  But 
discussions  had  been  going  on 
longer  than  that  — probably  for 
about  six  months.” 

The  biggest  impact  will  be  on  the 
staff  that  are  left,  said  Hetcher. 

“Liaison  services,  fw  example, 
will  have  to  do  all  the  paperwork, 
whereas  before  they  didn’t  have  to 
do  it” 

As  well,  it  will  be  up  to  faculty  to 
create  and  implement  shadowing 
programs. 

“There  will  be  some  impact  on  the 
students,  but  I don’t  think  it  will  be 
as  great  as  the  impact  on  staff.  The 
people  who  are  left  will  have  to  do 
more.” 

The  service  was  turning  into  a 
peer  counselling  service,  said 
Fletcher,  with  students  spending 
more  time  working  with  other 
students  on  more  personal  is- 
sues. 

“We  have  to  try  and  do  the  same 
or  better  with  less,”  he  said. 

“And  there’s  no  one  in  the  world 
that’s  happy  with  that  But  that’s 
reality.” 
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ONLY  $10.00 
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(includes  all  taxes) 

$12.00 
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with  orientation  logo,  limited  number  available 
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Small  business  program  receives  support 


Kitchener  Mayor  Dom  Cardilk) 

(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 


By  Kenton  Augerman 

According  to  Kitchener  Mayor 
Dom  Cardillo,  small  businesses  arc 
more  important  to  the  local  com- 
munity than  ever. 

Small  businesses  can  help  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  closing  of  big 
businesses  such  as  Labatt’s  brew- 
ery the  Seagram  distillery  in  Water- 
loo, Cardillo  said  in  an  interview. 

Consequently,  Conestoga 
College’s  new  small  business  pro- 
gram, scheduled  to  begin  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  Doon  campus,  will 
have  “a  positive  effect”  on  the  com- 
munity, he  said. 

The  eight-month  certificate  pro- 
gram “enhances  the  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit  that  is  responsible  for  our 
(Kitchener’s)  diversification  in  in- 
dustry,” said  Cardillo. 

Those  enrolled  in  the  program  can 
look  to  local  businesses  such  as 
J.M.  Schneider  Inc.,  Dare  Foods 
Ltd.,  and  Automation  Tooling  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  for  inspiration,  he  said. 
These  companies  “started  small 


and  now  they’re  in  the  international 
market.” 

Cambridge  Mayor  Jane  Brewer 
said  she  also  understands  the  value 
of  small  business. 

“Cambridge  has  always  had  quite 
a number  of  small  businesses,” 
Brewer  said  in  an  interview.  “They 
have  been  the  backbone  of  this 
community  for  a long  time.” 

Conestoga  College’s  small  busi- 
ness program  is  good  because  it 
requires  students  to  develop  a com- 
pr^ensive  plan  of  operation,  she 
said. 

“You  can’t  just  start  up  a business 
these  days  and  not  have  some  kind 
of  a work  plan.” 

Both  mayors  praise  small  busi- 
ness for  its  ability  to  create  jobs. 

Pec^Ie  who  have  been  laid  off  by 
large  companies  during  the  reces- 
sion are  solving  their  employment 
woes  by  starting  their  own  enter- 
prises, said  Brewer. 

Small  business  “doesn’t  have  the 
economic  effect  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  social  assistance  on 


CRKZ  changes  to  be  announced 


By  Becki  Chmielewski 

The  broadcasting  — radio  and 
television  program  faculty  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus  is 
assessing  applications  for  some 
management  positions  at  CRKZ, 
the  campus’s  radio  station. 

To  apply,  students  must  be  enter- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  program. 
Some  of  the  positions  available  are 
program  manager,  sales  manager, 

news  director,  sports  director  and 

music  director. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  aca- 
demic standing,  said  Paul  Scott,  co- 
ordinator of  the  program. 

“Where  there’s  more  than  one  in- 
dividual applying  for  one  job,  ap- 
plicants will  have  to  go  through  a 
process  of  an  interview  to  actually 
win  the  position.  Those  interviews 
will  take  place  with  professional 
broadcasters. 

“It’s  a safeguard  against  being  ac- 
cused of  playing  favorites  with  one 
student  over  another.  So  it’ll  be  a 
highly  competitive  and  fair  assess- 
ment of  those  students  applying  for 
those  jobs,”  he  said. 


Once  the  positions  have  been 
filled,  the  students  will  evaluate 
what  changes  should  occur  to  the 
station. 

“I  don’t  envision  too  many 
changes  with  respect  to  the  format. 
It  will  likely  remain  focused  as  an 
album-oriented  rock  radio  station. 

“They  may  want  to  look  into 
doing  some  more  maiiceting  re- 
search papers  to  see  what  the  stu- 
dents on  campus  want  to  hear,” 
Scott  explained. 

Scott  said  the  1992-93  team 
worked  well  together. 

“I  think  that  camaraderie  shone 
through  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
things  they  did,  like  the  Rock  ’n’ 
Bowl  with  the  DSA.  We  had  a lot 
of  third-year  students  from  the 
radio  team  out  supporting  that  ef- 
fort,” he  added. 

Scott  said  he  thought  getting 
prizes  from  different  sponsors 
worked  well  because  it  gave  other 
stu  Ajnts  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  giveaways. 

Musically,  he  felt  CRKZ  sounded 
more  professional  than  it  has  in  the 
past 


“I  think  we  want  to  do  a little  more 
toward  reflecting  what’ s happening 
on  campus  with  respect  to  our  news 
and  sports  coverage.  Last  year,  we 
brought  into  our  operation  a brand 
new  delivery  method  for  news 
through  satellite. 

“In  all  fairness,  it  UxA;  all  the  stu- 
dents working  in  news  last  year 
some  time  to  warm  iq>  to  the  differ- 
ent change,  format  and  new  com- 
puter system  that  was  brxxight  in  to 
facilitate  that  change,”  Scott  said. 

Scott  added  that  because  students 
in  all  three  years  of  the  program 
have  had  a chance  to  woric  with  the 
system,  CRKZ’s  news  presentation 
will  be  better.  He  added  he  would 
like  the  news  dqpartment  to  be  a 
little  more  assertive  while  gather- 
ing the  news. 

“Sporting  events  could  probably 
be  covered  better.  A lot  depends  on 
the  students’  initiative  and  level  of 
interest.  Coming  into  third  year, 
there  are  a lot  of  students  with  a 
very  high  level  of  interest  in  sports, 
so  they  may  want  to  do  more  cov- 
erage of  the  local  sport  scenes  that 
are  on  campus,”  he  said. 


Building  systems  program  awaits  funding 


By  Tkn  Pozza 

Conestoga  College’s  continuing 
education  department  is  awaiting 
funding  from  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  for  two  pro- 
grams it  began  running  in  January. 

According  to  Edith  Torbay,  chair 
of  continuing  education,  building 
environmental  systems  operator 
class  II  and  class  I began  before  the 
curriculum  for  the  courses  had 
reached  the  monthly  board  of  gov- 
ernors meeting. 

Betty  Nelson-French,  a member 
of  the  board,  nominated  the  pro- 
grams in  AjmtI.  The  board  approved 
the  motion  to  seek  ministry  ^ 
proval  for  the  programs  which  had 
been  supplied  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege at  no  cost  from  Seneca  College 
in  Toronto.  The  curriculum  was  al- 
tered according  to  local  need  and 
advisory  committee  recommenda- 
tions and  sent  off. 

“We  looked  at  the  program  curric- 
ulum and  felt  that  it  filled  a need  in 
the  community,”  said  Nelson- 
French. 

That  need,  according  to  Torbay, 


has  been  established  by  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  cities  of  Kitchener, 
Cambridge,  Waterloo  and  Guelph. 
As  well,  there  is  representation 
from  area  hospitals,  all  three  local 
universities  and  local  businesses. 

Specifically,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  maintenance  department 
requested  that  the  programs  be  of- 
fered at  their  location.  Part-time 
faculty,  hired  by  Conestoga  Col- 
lege for  expertise  in  the  field  each 
course  covers,  will  not  require  ad- 
ditional equipment  to  run  the  pro- 
grams. Six  locations,  including 
Conestoga  College,  will  be  used  as 
examples  of  “smart”  and  conven- 
tional buildings  which  have  the  dif- 
ferent systems  under  study  in  use. 

“The  things  that  stationary  engi- 
neers learn,”  said  Torbay  about 
class  II,  “are  encompassed  in  part 
by  this  program  but  the  program 
also  touches  on  electrical,  air-con- 
ditioning, refrigeration,  water  treat- 
ment and  energy  management.” 
There  are  six  mandatory  courses 
with  an  optional  overview  course 
which,  Torbay  said,  will  be  offered 


a large  group  of  people,”  said  Car- 
dillo. 

“I  think  it  takes  the  onus  (for  job 
creation)  off  of  government  be- 
cause these  pxxjple  (those  starting 
small  businesses)  have  new  ideas 
and  new  initiatives,”  he  added. 

According  to  Ian  MaUhew,  co-or- 
dinator of  Conestoga  College’s 
small  business  program,  “once  this 
course  starts  to  roll,  it’ll  be  a real 
economic  boost  for  the  local  com- 
munity.” 

Graduates  are-going  to  pay  prop- 
erty and  business  taxes,  rent  space 
and  employ  people,  Matthew  said 
in  an  interview. 

Graduates  also  will  need  services 
from  bankers,  lawyers  and  accoun- 
tants, he  said. 


“The  community  should  be  be- 
hind this  (the  program)  100  per 
cent,  which  so  far  it  has  been.” 
Brewer  agreed  there  is  “strong 
support  for  it  in  the  community.” 

“I  think  it’s  positive,  very  posi- 
tive,” Cardillo  said. 

“It’s  certainly  the  real  world  they 
(the  students)  are  participating  in, 
and  it’s  a hands-on  experience.  It’s 
like  co-operative  education.” 

The  object  of  the  program  is  to  get 
students  started  on  their  enterprises 
as  soon  as  they  graduate,  said  Mat- 
thew. 

“If,  out  of  50  graduates,  35  of 
the.Ti  went  into  business  for  them- 
selves, and  two  years  later  20  of 
them  were  still  in  business,  that 
would  be  a helluva  success  rate.” 


Grads  receive  pins,  awards 


By  Lori  Liphard 

Registered  nursing  students  re- 
ceived awards  and  pins  at  a pinning 
ceremony  May  21  in  the  Blue 
Room  at  the  Doon  campus,  and 
were  to  receive  diplomas  at  the 
June  convocation. 

In  an  interview  after  the  cere- 
mony, Lois  Caspar,  chair  trf  nurs- 
ing, said  the  66  graduates  did  not 
receive  their  diplomas  at  the  pin- 
ning ceremony  because  the  di- 
ploma is  a college  document  of 
recognition. 

Instead,  the  ceremony  recognized 
student  achievement  and  faculty 
gave  graduates  their  pins.  The  pin- 
ning ceremony  is  like  an  awards 
banquet,  she  said. 

Eight  graduates  received  awards. 

The  Mary  Jo  Halliwell  General 
Proficiency  Award  was  presented 
to  Nancy  Chittick,  while  the 


Guelph  campus  Hospital  Auxiliary 
Award  for  highest  academic 
achievement  was  presented  to  Mar- 
garet Holst. 

The  recipioit  of  the  Homewood 
Health  Centre  Management  Com- 
mittee Award  for  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing was  Barbara  Brenner. 

The  Robert  Mutrie  Chapter  lODE 
Education  Committee  Award  for 
post-diploma  studies  in  memory  of 
Billie  Ziegler  was  presented  to  Val- 
erie Johnston. 

The  recipient  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Hospital  Award  for  post- 
graduate studies  was  Monica 
Reuter. 

The  Registered  Nurses  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  Wellington  Chapter 
Award  was  presented  to  Lisa  Roe, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  School  of 
Health  Sciences  Management 
Committee  Award  for  nursing 
leadership  was  Aimette  Zavitz. 


every  semester. 

“These  programs  are  designed  for 
people  who  either  already  have  the 
skill  base  and  are  trying  to  expand 
beyond  their  own  skill  or  they  are 
for  management  and  supervisory 
personnel  who  do  not  need  to  have 
the  hands-on  skills  but  need  to  un- 
derstand the  theory  so  they  can  deal 
with  the  trades  pet^e  involved.” 
So  far,  13  people  are  eiuolled  in 
the  class  II  ptx)gram  which  is  now 
running  the  heating  systems  course. 
Torbay’s  projection  for  next  year’s 
intake  is  20,  but  she  said  there  were 
factors  to  consider. 

Some  employers  from  the  pro- 
gram advisory  committee  “are  rec- 
ommending that  people  who  apply 
to  them  for  positions  in  the  mainte- 
nance department  have  this  pro- 
gram under  their  belt  or  that  they 
work  on  it  after  employment  if  they 
wish  to  advance. 

“It  also  depends  on  the  ecorxMny. 
If  we  close  a lot  of  plants  we  don’t 
need  a lot  of  building  operators.  On 
the  other  hand,  presumably,  none  of 
those  municip^  governments  are 
going  to  go  away.” 


Glasses  or  Contacts 


Buy  any  complete  pair  of 
glasses  or  contact  lenses  at 
regular  price  and  get  a sec- 
ond pair  - FREE  - ask  atx)ut 
our  mix  and  match  combi- 
nation glasses  and  contact 
lenses.  Complete  details  in 
store. 

EXPIRES:  June  30, 1993 


PLUS 

$40.00  OFF 


with  this  ad 


In  addition  to  the  2 for  1 Offer, 
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Off  campus 


McCartney’s  musical  magic 


It’s  hard  to  believe  nine  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  encoun- 
ter with  my  all-time  hero. 

As  I peer  through  the  binoculars 
from  die  press  box  at  Toronto’s  Ex- 
hibition  stadium,  Paul 
McCartney’s  hair  has  a touch  more 
grey,  but  he’s  still  got  that  warm 
and  genuine  grin  on  his  face  — 
with  a few  more  laugh  lines. 

As  a deep,  orange  sun  quietly  de- 
scends behind  Toronto’s  skyline, 
4 1 ,000  fans  pour  into  the  stands  and 
impatiendy  wait  for  the  lights  to 
dim.  A legend  has  returned  and, 
once  again,  captures  the  crowd 
with  nostalgia  and  passion  as  he 
performs  his  New  Wwld  Tour. 

At  last  The  show  opens  with  a 
10-minute  film  of  carefully  chosen 
glimpses  into  McCartney’s  life,  in- 
cluding childhood  and  career  mo- 
ments. They  are  immediately 
followed  by  a graphic  display  of 
animal  cruelty — an  elephant  being 
electrocuted  and  a bird  having  its 
beak  clipped  off  that  include  vari- 
ous testing  methods  on  lab  animals. 

McCartney,  clad  in  a pin-stripe 
suit,  wanders  onto  the  stage  about 
9 p.m.  and  greets  a body  of  scream- 
ing fans  with  innate  confidence  — 
the  soon-to-be  5 1 years  well  hidden 
beneath  a witty  and  boyish  charm. 
The  rest  of  the  band  seems  to  vanish 
for  an  instant  until  McCartney 


Review 

By 

Gaynor 

Ftetcher-Crewson 

brings  them  back,  cutting  into  the 
applause  with  Drive  My  Car. 

As  spotlights  skim  across  a mass 
of  bobbing  heads,  an  applauding 
roar  carries  me  to  the  ’60s  and  con- 
jures up  black-and-white  images  of 
the  Fab  Four,  hitting  the  stage  like 
an  untamed  ball  of  electricity. 

And  in  Toronto,  precisely  31 
years  after  the  BeaUes’  first  audi- 
tioned at  EMI’s  Abbey  Road  stu- 
dios, McCartney  is  paying  tribute 
to  that  significant  day  and  the  birth 
of  a Liverpool-born  legend. 
***** 

It  was  in  the  Liverpool  public  li- 
brary a 17-year-old  Paul 
McCartney  fan  evaded  British  se- 
curity to  interview  McCartney 
from  the  front  row  of  a 1983  press 
conference.  During  a lunch  break 
that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I had  already  met  McCartney  ear- 
lier, as  they  rushed  him  from  the 
movie  premiere  (Give  My  Regards 
To  Broadstreet)  to  his  limousine. 

I followed  the  frenzied  crowd 
down  the  street  to  the  public  li- 
brary. As  I approached  the  police 


officer  guarding  one  of  the  small 
gates,  a reporter  pushed  ahead  of 
me,  holding  up  his  pass. 

“I’m  with  him,”  I uttered,  nod- 
ding toward  the  reporter.  But  the 
officer,  probably  a fan  himself, 
gazed  toward  die  limousine,  des- 
perately trying  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  McCartney  as  he  drove  through 
the  gates,  waving  at  the  huge  mass 
of  adoring  fans. 

I kept  walking,  without  looking 
back,  as  we  were  led  along  a 
cleared  path  that  cut  through  the 
mass  toward  the  press  room. 

An  hour  later,  as  the  spontaneous 
and  personal  questions  from  an 
avid  fan  flew  fr^ly  to  a surprised 
McCartney,  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent to  all  present  I wasn’t  a reporter. 
When  the  conference  was  declared 
over,  I approached  him  for  his  au- 
tograph and  apeck  on  the  cheek.  He 
cheerfully  obliged. 

I no  longer  wanted  to  sell  life  in- 
surance. I wanted  to  be  a reporter. 
***** 

Back  at  Exhibition  Stadium, 
McCartney  switches  guitars  many 
times  throughout  his  conceit  per- 
formance, dancing  about  the  stage 
in  top  form. 

Though  McCartney  may  have 
tired  somewhat  after  almost  four 
months  on  the  road,  his  sense  of 
humor  hasn’t.  “Those  who  have 


Still  burning  bright 


hair,  let  it  down,”  he  quips,  before 
introducing  Let  Me  Roll  It  to  his 
warm  and  eager  audience. 

He  thanks  the  crowd  for  the  glow- 
ing display  of  cigarette  lighters 
which  accompany  such  songs  as 
Here,  There  and  Everywhere,  and 
Yesterday.  From  up  in  the  press 
box  the  tiny  flames  blur  and  Wend 
into  the  mass  below  as  an  emo- 
tional wave  sweeps  the  stadium. 
Planes  glide  above  the  stage  as 
McCartney  performs  under  the  eye 
of  the  CN  tower. 

Although  most  songs  aren’t  those 
played  during  McCartney’s  ’89 
show  at  the  SkyDome  in  Toronto, 
there  is  an  interesting  variety  of  old 
and  new.  Such  hits  as  All  My  Lov- 
ing, Can’t  Buy  Me  Love,  We  Can 
Woric  It  Out  and  Michelle  get  the 
fans  to  their  feet,  while  some  of  the 
newer  lyrics  succeed  in  intriguing. 

McCartney  summons  his  “magic 
piano”  for  a skin-prickling  version 
of  Let  It  Be,  but  not  before  lighting 
up  the  skies  in  a thundering  puff  of 
excitement  as  he  roars  out  Live  and 
Let  Die.  An  umbrella  of  fireworks 
explodes  above  either  side  of  the 
stage  as  billows  of  on-stage  smoke 
pour  into  the  night  In  the  silence 
that  follows,  “well,  that  should’ve 
woke  up  the  neighbors,” 
McCartney  jokes. 

The  passion  felt  in  1983  hovers 


in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  he  an- 
nounces the  l^t  song.  Hey  Jude 
fills  the  air  as  I flee  the  press  box. 
Security  is  tight  to  say  the  least  but 
I want  to  see  if  my  luck  still  holds. 
It  wasn’t  going  to  hold  at  the  sta- 
dium, so  I head  for  the  airport 

Toronto’s  Pearson  Airport  is  life- 
less, apart  from  a Tcwonto  cabbie 
who  points  me  in  the  direction  of  a 
private  airport  two  minutes  away. 

At  a red  light  across  from  the  air- 
port a siren  howls  briefly  as  the 
police-escorted,  black  limousine 
crosses  my  ]>ath  and  turns  into  the 
entrance.  As  it  sails  through  the 
gate  a six-foot  six-inch,  male  in  a 
black  suit  steps  before  my  car  with 
his  arm  outstretched.  “Move  your 
car  befcxe  I impound  it”  he  orders, 
before  slipping  through  the  elec- 
tronic gate  as  it  closes. 

Needless  to  say  I get  no  further. 
But  as  I run  to  the  railing  with  cam- 
era in  hand,  I see  McCartney  shak- 
ing hands  with  security  aides.  A 
voice  yells  “Hi,  mom,”  as  Linda 
McCartney  cbmbs  the  steps  into 
the  plane.  The  roar  of  the  plane’s 
engine  masks  my  bid  farewell  as 
they  board  the  private  jet. 

I watch  the  aircraft  as  it  rumbles 
into  the  midnight  sky,  until  it  is  no 
more  than  a distant  speck  of  light 
But  a true  shooting  star,  if  ever  I 
saw  one. 


Start  your 

engines . . . 

By  Jason  Schmidt 

If  loddng  at  old  cars  has  always 
been  a passion,  then  Doon  Haitage 
Crossroads  will  be  the  main  attrac- 
tion on  June  20. 

The  annual  Town  and  Country  car 
show  is  to  take  place  all  day  and 
will  feature  pre-1973  vehicles. 

“If  the  weather  is  nice,  we  can 
expect  anywhere  from  1,200  to 
1,500  spectators,”  said  Wendy 
Connell,  supervisor  of  programs  at 
Doon  Heritage  Crossroads. 

Connell  said  car  shows  are  very 
popular  because  the  cars  entered 
are  “real  pieces  of  art”  and  people 
spend  a lot  of  time  and  effort  in 
restoring  them. 

“The  spectators  who  do  show  up 
to  look  at  these  cars  are  real  car 
enthusiasts.  They  don’t  just  come 
to  see  the  village  and  maybe  do  a 
litde  looking  around  ...  the  main 
priority  for  them  is  seeing  the  cars.” 
Connell  said  even  though  the 
theme  of  the  day  is  pre-1973,  there 
will  also  be  older  cars  in  order  to 
get  a wide  cross-section  of  vehi- 
cles. She  said  the  cars  around  1973 
are  popular  because  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  them  around  and  it’s  easier 
and  more  affordable  to  restore  them 
than  older  cars. 

“We  are  really  hoping  the  weather 
is  going  to  be  nice.  Last  year  it  rained 
and  it  was  cold  so  there  were  only 
about  80  cars  exiteied  This  year  we 
are  expecting  about  150  cars.” 
Connell  said  there  will  be  a $6 
admission  fee  if  you  have  a car  to 
enter  and  spectators  will  be  charged 
the  regular  admission  amount 
which  is  $12.50  per  family,  $12  for 
an  adult,  $3  for  students  and  se- 
niors, 2$  for  a child,  and  children 
under  five  are  free. 


Conestoga  graduate  rides  across  two  continents 


By  John  Summers 

A restless  Bruce  Johnson  was 
sitting  in  Doon  campus’s  cafete- 
ria on  the  afternoon  of  June  2. 
Over  the  course  of  a minute,  his 
hands  went  from  drumming  on  a 
table,  to  swatting  at  imaginary  de- 
mons circling  his  head,  to  coolly 
smoothing  back  his  hair. 

In  between  mouthfuls  of  a blue- 
berry danish,  Johnson  casually 
talked  about  his  brushes  with 
Panamian  police  officers,  armed 
Honduran  heavyweights  and 
Alex  Trebek. 

A week  later,  the  28  year  old 
Johnson,  who  graduate  from 
Conestoga’s  journalism  program 
in  1987,  was  to  embark  on  an  18- 
month  journey  which  he  called 
“the  longest  bicycle  trip  ever  from 
the  northern  hemisphere  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.” 

Johnson  and  his  travelling  com- 
panion, Mary  Schroeder,  flew  to 
Inuvik,  N.W.T.,  and  got  off  the 
plane  and  onto  their  bicycles. 
From  that  snowy  wasteland,  they 
planned  to  begin  cycling  due 
south  to  Tiara  Del  Fuego,  Argen- 
tina — a one-way  trip  of  about 
20,000  kilometres. 

It  will  not  be  virgin  scenery  for 
Johnson. 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  has 
made  countless  junkets  into  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  And  each 
time  he  crosses  the  equator,  an- 
other Indiana  Jones-esque  adven- 
ture awaits. 

There  was  the  time  he  was 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a convoy 
of  Contras  in  Nicaragua,  and  an- 
other when  he  watched  El  Salva- 
dor in  the  midst  of  an  explosive 
civil  war. 

But  the  jungles  and  deserts  of 


Brazil  will  be  unfamiliar  territory 
for  Schroeder  his  25-y ear-old 
travelling  companion,  a native  of 
Minnesota  who  met  Johnson 
while  both  woe  canoeing  in  the 
N.W.T. 

“She’s  a rookie  in  the  Third 
World,”  he  said. 

Before  leaving,  Johnson  agreed 
with  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Re- 
cord to  write  a series  of  articles 
detailing  his  trip. 

But  it’s  not  the  backdrop  or  the 
notoriety  that  sets  this  expedition 
apart  from  the  others,  said  John- 
son. It  is  the  bicycles. 

“I  haven’t  been  on  a bike  since  I 
was  13  or  14.  But  I bought  one  and 
have  ridden  four  or  five  times  a 
week  to  get  ready. 

“The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to 
show  that  anyone  can  do  this,”  he 
said,  scoffing  at  the  toll  the 
change  in  climates  and  the  mon- 
strous mileage  will  take. 

‘Twenty-five  per  cent  of  it  is 
physical  and  the  rest  is  all  men- 
tal,” he  said. 

“There  can’t  be  a doubt  in  your 
mind  that  you’re  not  going  to 
make  it  to  Tierra  Del  Fuego.” 

Though  problems  are  certain.  “ 
The  grizzlies  in  the  north  are  a real 
concern,”  he  said,  “and  human 
beings  in  Latin  America. 

“Things  will  be  pretty  IxMing 
until  we  get  to  the  south(ern 
states)”  he  said,  recalling  the  time 
he  was  shot  at  while  on  a caving 
expedition  because  he  came  close 
to  a southon  farmer’s  property. 
“Anything  that’s  r»t  on  a T.V.  for 
them  doesn’t  exist  If  they  don’t 
see  it  on  Roseanne,  it’s  not  real.” 

Although  Johnson  did  receive 
close  to  $5,000  in  sponsoships 
from  over  20  companies  — 
Shimano  Canada,  XL  Energy 


Bars,  and  Lone  Peak  Luggage,  to 
name  a few  — the  trip  is  not  a free 
ride. 

However,  he  did  get  a “bomb- 
proof’ mountain  bike  and  a tent 
which  could  “withstand  a hurri- 
cane” at  discount  prices. 

Johnson  said  that  style  of  tent 
could  come  in  handy  as  they  delve 
deeper  into  South  America,  where 
some  of  the  world’s  strongest 
winds  swoop  down  from  the 
Andes  and  make  Chicago’s  gusts 
feel  like  a three-speed  fan. 

“I’ve  seen  pictures  of  people 
being  held  up  by  the  wind,  right 
on  the  spot  without  their  feet 
touching  the  ground,”  he  said.  “I 


guess  you  just  throw  a tarp  over 
yourself  in  the  ditch  and  let  the 
wind  go  by.” 

There  is  a way  to  avoid  any  other 
problems,  he  said.  “Illness  and 
robbery.  Always  expect  them  and 
you’ll  never  have  them.” 

But  besides  sponsorships  and 
freelance  contracts,-  where  does 
the  money  come  fitim  for  all  this 
globetrotting? 

“When  I was  in  Los  Angeles 
once,  I went  on  a game  show”  he 
said.  “Won  a sailboat  and  a wall 
unit,  then  sold  it  all  to  pay  for  a 
trip. 

“It  was  Classic  Concentration, 
with  Alex  Trebek.” 


(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 
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Rural  women  identify  their  strengths,  interests  and  skiiis 


By  Kenton  Augerman 

On  Thursday  evening,  15  women 
living  in  rural  areas  of  Perth  County 
will  converge  upon  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in 
Stratford. 

Inside  the  building  at  413  Hiber- 
nia Sl,  the  women  will  gather  — 
like  they’ve  done  every  Thursday 
since  May  6 — in  a meeting  room 
for  a two-and-a-half  hour  session 
devoted  to  identifying  their 
strengths,  interests  and  skills. 

The  session  is  one  of  eight  sched- 
uled  by  Conestoga  College’s 
school  of  college  access  and  prepa- 
ratory studies  to  help  prepare  rural 
women  for  new  careers  — careers 
that  will  bring  much-needed  in- 
come to  their  farms. 

“Farming  is  having  a difficult 
time  in  general,”  said  Bonnie 
Reberg,  facilitator  of  the  sessions. 


“People  are  having  to  work  off  of 
the  farm  to  keep  the  farm.” 

According  to  Sharon  Kalbfieisch, 
dean  of  college  access  and  prepara- 
tory studies,  “Rural  women  used  to 
work  on  the  farm  with  their  hus- 
bands part  of  the  time,  look  after  the 
kids  and  often  were  very  active  in 
their  community. 

“Now,  they  have  to  work  outside 
of  the  home  to  keep  the  farm  fuiK- 
tional.  The  pressures  are  horren- 
dous.” 

Rural  women  don’t  have  the  same 
access  to  career  services  as  their 
city  counterparts,  said  Reberg,  who 
has  a private  career-  counselling 
practice  in  addition  to  her  job  as  a 
family  counsellor  at  the  Huron- 
Perth  Centre  for  Children  and 
Youth  in  Stratford. 

City-dwellers  can  discuss  career 
options  with  counsellors  at  high 
schools,  colleges  or  employment 


centres  during  the  day,  while  rural 
women  can’t,  she  said. 

“Women  on  farms  traditionally 
have  been  very  isolated.  If  there’s 
one  truck  and  your  husband  has  got 
it,  you  don’t  go  anywhere.” 

Making  the  sessions  convenient 
for  worrren  to  attend  was  a consid- 
eration of  program  organizers. 

That’s  why  meetings  are  from  7 to 
9:30  p.m.  and  only  once  a week, 
said  Reberg.  And  carpooling  is  en- 
couraged, she  added. 

Meeting  in  a group  helps  women 
recognize  they’re  not  alone  in  their 
need  to  seek  employment  off  the 
farm,  said  Reberg. 

Farming  has  made  these  women 
versatile, and  given  them  skiiis 
they’ll  be  able  to  apply  to  their  new 
careers,  she  said. 

“Rural  women  in  general  have  to 
have  a whole  range  of  skills,  all  the 
way  from  knowing  canning  and 


freezing  to  doing  plowing  and  fer- 
tilizing and  milking  and  house  re- 
pair and  plumbing  repair.  I’m 
continually  astounded  at  the  broad 
range  of  skills  and  background  and 
interest  that  these  women  have.” 

Though  the  sessions  are  con- 
ducted solely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Penh  County  at  present,  “there’s 
no  reason  why  they  couldn’t  be  ap- 
plied to  other  rural  areas,”  said  An- 
drea Leis,  access  and  preparatory 
studies  instructor  at  the  Stratford 
campus. 

That  would  suit  Reberg  just  fine. 
“I’d  like  to  sec  the  program  get 
really  wide  circulation,”  she  said. 

Mobilizing  the  program  and  tak- 
ing it  to  communities  where  it’s 
needed  would  be  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment, said  Reberg. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  neat  if  there  was 
a bus  that  just  went  around  a four- 
or  five-county  area  and  did  the 


course  out  of  a church  or  out  of  a 
facility,  but  had  a resource  library 
right  on  the  bus? 

“It  would  be  travelling  all  the  time 
and  meeting  in  different  communi- 
ties. We’d  go  to  them  more  than 
asking  them  to  come  to  us.” 

However,  schemes  as  grandiose 
as  this  — and  even  more  moderate 
ones  — require  funding. 

Funding  for  the  current  program 
was  provided  by  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Now  that  this  money  is  exhaasted, 
other  sources  — such  as  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  Canada  — 
wi'I  be  approached  in  the  hope  of 
continuing  the  program,  said  Leis. 

“It’s  nice  to  pilot  something  and 
get  it  developed,  but  you’d  like  to 
see  it  continue  to  be  used  so  that 
everybody  can  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  got  the  bugs  worked  out 
of  it,”  said  Reberg. 


New  anti-stalking  law 
offers  more  protection 


By  Allana  Gillam-Wrfght 

The  proposed  changes  to 
Canada’s  anti-stalking  laws 
may  not  go  far  enough,  says  a 
Cambridge  family  crisis  expert. 

“My  fear  is  that  there  would  be 
loopholes  in  the  wording  of  the 
proposed  bill,”said  Bonnie  Fi- 
scher, program  co-ordinator  of 
the  Family  Crisis  Shelter  in 
Cambridge. 

As  the  law  reads  now,  before 
criminal  harassment  charges 
can  be  laid,  the  victims  have  to 
prove  tfiat  the  actions  caused 
them  to  reasonably  fear  for  their 
safety  or  the  safety  of  others, 
said  Fisher. 

“My  question  is,  who  deter- 
mines what  is  reasonable  fear?” 
In  Canada,  the  act  of  harassing 
someone  by  following  them,  or 
repeated  communication,  may 
result  in  charges  being  laid 
under  section  423  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  (under  intimidation). 

Anyone  convicted  of  the  sum- 
mary conviction  offence  may  re- 
ceive a maximum  jail  term  of  six 
months’  imprisonment  or  a fine 
of  up  to  $2,000  or  both. 

Victims  of  constant  harass- 
ment have  said  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a charge  laid  against  the  per- 
son. Laura  (who  does  rxH  wish 
to  have  her  real  name  revealed), 
was  one  such  victim.  Married  at 
17,  she  left  her  husband  after 
repeated  beatings  and  virtual 
confinment  to  her  home.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  receive 
phone  calls  from  friends;  they 
were  threatened  with  bodily 
harm  if  they  communicated  with 
her. 

She  went  into  hiding  and 
moved  from  Guelph  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  she  found  em- 
ployment in  a grocery  store. 
Her  husband  tracked  her  down, 
dragged  her  from  the  store,  took 
her  home,  beat  her  and  choked 
her  until  she  lost  consiousness. 

The  next  day  she  called  the 
police.  Despite  the  bruises,  her 
husband  was  not  charged. 

“The  officer  more  or  less  told 
me  it  was  my  fault,”  said  Laura. 
“That’s  when  I knew  the  police 
wouldn’t  help.  The  officer  told 
me  I would  not  have  been  beaten 
if  I had  done  what  my  husband 
wanted.” 

Laura  continued  to  run  away 


until  her  husband  eventually 
turned  his  attentions  toward 
someone  else  and  agreed  to  a 
divorce.  This  scenario  is  often 
repeated  as  Sarah  (also  not  her 
real  name)  revealed  when 
speaking  about  the  harassment 
she  endured. 

Sarah  was  a victim  of  both 
emotional  and  physical  abuse  by 
her  alcoholic  husband.  When 
the  abuse  became  directed  at  the 
children,  she  sought  refuge  at 
the  women’s  crisis  shelter  in 
Cambridge.  She  lived  there  with 
her  four  children  for  four 
months. 

“At  one  point  I went  home 
with  the  children,”  said  Sarah, 
“My  husband  came  home  and  a 
fight  broke  out  I called  the  po- 
lice. 

They  told  me  I couldn’t  lock 
him  out  of  the  matrimonial 
home  but  he  could  lock  me  and 
the  children  out  I had  filed  re- 
ports of  the  abuse  but  I had  to 
lake  the  children  back  to  the 
shelter.” 

Sarah  was  able  to  rent  a town- 
house  in  Cambridge,  but  the  ha- 
rassment continued.  Despite  a 
restraining  order,  her  husband 
kept  her  under  constant  surveil- 
lance. 

“He  would  call  me  all  the  time 
and  threaten  me.  One  day,  I 
found  a letter  from  my  husband 
in  the  mailbox,”  said  Sarah.  “He 
wrote  that  he  had  two  buddies 
from  work  who  were  going  to 
get  me.  I showed  the  letter  to  the 
police  but  they  didn’t  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I’m  leaving  On- 
tario. I’ve  had  enough.” 

Under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, women  would  have  better 
protection  from  this  type  of  ha- 
rassment, but  until  that  legisla- 
tion is  in  place  any  type  of 
harassment  must  be  docu- 
mented. 

There  are  three  important 
pieces  of  information  which 
should  be  recorded  when  filing 
a complaint  with  police. 

Always  ask  the  investigating 
officer  his  name  and  badge  num- 
ber, and  the  number  of  the  re- 
port, advised  Waterloo 
reagional  police  officer  Consta- 
ble Armand  RickerL  This  will 
give  the  complainant  more 
crcdibilty  if  bothered  at  a later 
date. 


Teacher  says  goodbye  to  college  after  24  years 


By  Rita  Diab 

She  has  spent  52  years  in  school, 
either  as  a student,  teacher  or  in 
administration.  Until  now. 

Conestoga  College  Doon  campus 
faculty  member  and  the  first  female 
chair  in  the  college,  Betty  Nelson- 
French,  has  decided  to  retire. 

Fifty-seven-year-old  Nelson- 
French  has  had  a busy  life,  but  she 
has  no  definite  plans  for  her  reUre- 
menL  “I  have  to  get  used  to  it,”  she 
says  with  a laugh.  “I’ll  probably 
spend  more  time  at  the  cottage  at 
Muskoka  Lake.”  (Her  family  has 
owned  property  there  since  before 
the  1900s.) 

She  will  now  have  time  to  enjoy 
her  hobbies,  she  says,  which  in- 
clude kayaking,  cross-country  ski- 
ing and  gardening. 

Nelson-French  had  difficult  teen- 
age years  because  of  rheumatic 
fever,  a form  of  rheumatism  which 
causes  pain  in  the  joints,  muscles  or 
fibrous  tissue.  But  that  illness  made 
her  realize  that  life  should  be  lived 
one  day  at  a time. 

“I  didn’t  set  long-range  goals,” 
she  says.  “But  I wanted  to  be  the 
best  person  I could  be  and  achieve 
as  much  as  I could.” 

Because  of  her  illness,  she  could 
not  fulfil  her  wish  to  become  a 
nurse.  Her  doctor  persuaded  her  to 
go  into  teaching  and  she  is  not  sorry 
about  that  “I  see  learning  as  an 
exciting  challenge  that  I believe 
makes  us  enjoy  life.”  But  not  all 
teachers  made  learning  enjoyable. 
Nelson-French  had  a bad  experi- 
ence in  Grade  3,  when  her  teacher 
physically  abused  some  children 
and  emotionally  abused  her. 

When  she  was  25,  she  found  a 
letter  she  had  written  when  she  was 
10.  In  it,  she  wrote  that  if  she  be- 
came a teacher,  she  would  not  want 
any  student  to  be  afraid.  “That  neg- 
ative experience  had  a major  influ- 
ence on  my  teaching,”  she  says. 
Nelson-French  began  teaching  at 
19  but  later  went  back  to  school  to 
get  her  degree.  She  attended  North 
Bay  Teachers’  College,  University 
of  Waterloo  and  received  her  mas- 
ters from  University  of  Guelph. 

Nelson-French  started  as  a part- 
time  faculty  member  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Waterloo  campus  in 
September  1969.  She  worked  with 
professionals  who  came  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  assisted  them 
in  learning  English  so  they  could 
get  accreditation  in  Ontario. 

In  February  1970,  Nelson-French 
approached  administration  in 


hopes  of  developing  a learning  lab 
to  deal  with  illiteracy.  In  Aptril  of 
that  year,  she  started  full  time. 

Since  then,  Nelson-French  has 
had  various  jobs  at  all  campuses  of 
the  college.  In  September  1974,  she 
became  the  first  female  registrar  in 
a college  in  Ontario. 

Betty  Martin,  current  registrar, 
recalls  working  with  Nelson- 
French.  “Betty  is  a caring  and  un- 
derstanding person,”  says  Martin. 
“She  was  not  only  interested  in  get- 
ting the  task  done,  but  getting  it 
done  in  the  best  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent and  employee.” 

Nelson-French  left  the  registrar’s 
office  in  July  1984.  She  decided  to 
go  back  to  the  classroom  on  the 
basis  of  this  question:  “If  I had  to 
live  the  rest  of  my  working  life  out 
of  the  classroom,  would  I be  hap- 
pier than  not  being  in  administra- 
tion?” 

In  September  1984  she  joined  the 
faculty  at  the  Guelph  campus, 
where  she  taught  elective  courses 
which  included  sociology  and  a 
productivityAnanagement  class.  A 
year  later,  she  transferred  back  to 
Doon  campus,  where  she  has  re- 
mained. 

Nclson-Frcnch,  divorced  in  Feb- 


(Photo By  Rita  Diab) 

ruary  1990,  has  two  daughters.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  work  in  April 
1971  when  her  second  daughter 
was  bom.  In  between  caring  for  the 
newborn  girl  at  the  hospital,  she 
had  daily  contact  with  the  college. 
Co-ordinator  of  academic  support 
Geoff  Johnson  says  Nelson-French 
is  a hard  worker.  “She  throws  her- 
self into  projects  — I don’t  know 
where  she  gets  her  energy  from.” 
Johnson  considered  himself  to  be  a 
hard  worker,  but  says  he  pales 
against  her. 

Nelson-French  expected  her  stu- 
dents to  be  hard  workers  too,  and  to 
learn  from  their  mistakes.  She  tells 
students  to  “take  every  opportunity 
to  build  relations  with  others.”  In 
her  course.  Communicating  With 
Myself  and  Others,  she  taught  stu- 
dents to  firxl  out  about  themselves 
and  take  responsibility. 

“People  need  to  find  out  who  they 
arc  and  identify  their  strength  and 
work  on  improving  their 
weaknesses,”  she  says.  Her  course, 
which  dealt  with  understanding 
oneself  in  order  to  properly  com- 
municate with  others,  will  "ho 
longer  be  available. 

A retirement  party  for  Nelson- 
French  will  be  held  June  16. 
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Baton  twirling  tryouts  held  at  Rec  Centre 


By  Gaynor  Fletcher-Crewson 

Heels,  elbows,  batons  and  hopes 
were  flying  high  during  the  wedc- 
end  of  May  29  and  30,  as 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  gymna- 
sium was  host  to  tryouts  for  the 
Miss  Majorette  of  Canada  champi- 
onships. 

About  1,200  trophies,  banners 
and  flowers  were  awarded  to 
approximatley  150  contestants, 
aged  between  three  and  20,  who 
came  from  as  far  as  Boston  and 
Ottawa,  as  well  as  local  areas. 

Director  of  competitions  fw  the 
National  Baton  Twirling  Associa- 
tion (NBTA)  in  Ontario  is  Sue 
King,  who  has  been  wotidng  in  the 
field  for  about  20  years.  An  ex- 
school teacher.  King  said  the  group 
has  been  using  the  college  premises 
since  it  opened  14  years  ago,  add- 
ing it  is  “great” 

King’s  three  children  were  in- 
volved in  the  activity  from  young 
ages  and  she  said  Iict  son  “won  the 
g^rand  championships  in  1975  or 
’76.  Baton  started  to  be  introduced 
to  Kitchener  by  someone  from 
Hamilton  who  h^  learned  it  in  the 
States,  where  it’s  extremely  popu- 
lar.” 

The  contestants  are  judged  on  va- 
riety, difficulty,  speed  control, 
showmanship  (smiling,)  and  pre- 
sentation by  a panel  of  seven 
judges,  one  of  whom  comes  from 
Alexandria,  Va,  each  year  to  be 
chief  judge. 

In  explaining  what  motivates  the 
contestants.  King  said  one  can  “call 
it  commitment,  challenge  or  the 
fact  that  they  might  go  on  to  com- 


pete in  the  Miss  Majtxette  of  Am»- 
ica,”  at  Notre  Dame  UnivCTsity  in 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

She  said  there  are  three  different 
categories  in  the  tryouts  — solos, 
duets  and  groups,  or  teams.  A 
group  consists  of  four  to  seven  par- 
ticipants, whCTeas  a team  will  have 
between  eight  and  12,  wwking  to- 
ward complete  co-c«xlination. 

The  ages  of  the  contestants  are 
also  taken  into  account  and  com- 
petitors are  arranged  in  groups  of 
0-6,  7-9,  10-12,  and  16-24  years. 
Contestants  must  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  between  $5  and  $35  per 
event,  depending  on  which  cate- 
gory they  fit  into. 

Ten-year-old  Natalie  Tessier 
came  to  the  weekend  event  from 
Ottawa  with  her  mother,  Gail,  who 
called  the  event  “just  one  of  many” 
competitions  they  have  entered. 

“She’s  been  doing  baton  since  she 
was  2 1/2  years  old,”  said  Tessier, 
who  has  taught  baton  and  been  in- 
volved for  about  25  years.  Tessier 
said  her  daught^  “likes  to  travel 
because  she  meets  so  many  friends. 
They  all  get  to  see  her  grow  up, 
too.” 

But  it  isn’t  all  quite  so  easy  or 
cheap.  Apart  from  the  amount  of 
time  and  travelling  it  consumes, 
baton  also  consumes  a substantial 
amount  of  money,  said  Tessier. 

“An  average  wedeend  competi- 
tion like  this  one  costs  us  about 
$400,  but  when  we  went  on  a 12- 
day  trip  to  a tournament  in  France, 
it  cost  us  about  $8,000  Canadian.” 
Tessier  added  that  participants 
have  to  be  prepared  to  put  about 
$14,000  per  year  into  the  activity. 


Her  daughter  has  about  350  tro- 
phies at  home  which  are  partly  due 
to  the  two  hours  aday  practice  ses- 
sions she  does,  as  well  as  the 
classes  with  an  instructs.  “They 
just  really  like  the  glory  of  witming. 
Trophies  are  like  gold  to  them,” 
said  Tessier,  “especially  the  youn- 
ger ones  — they  get  so  excited  and 
are  so  proud.” 

Apart  from  the  hotel  fees,  entry 
fees,  food  and  gas  costs,  there  is 
also  the  expense  of  the  costume, 
which  can  run  from  a couple  of 
hundred  dollars  to  over  $1,000. 
They  design  their  own  costumes, 
complete  with  glittering  sequins 
and  fabrics,  and  then  have  them 
made,  said  Tessier. 

Lisa  Berkowitz,  a contestant  from 
Boston,  said  the  most  recent  cos- 
tume she  purchased  in  the  United 
States  cost  her  about  $900.  “But 
one  thing  most  people  don’t  appre- 
ciate is  that  it  involves  ballet,  jazz, 
tap  dance,  modelling  and  gymnas- 
tics — not  just  baton.  You  have  to 
twirl  the  baton  while  you  arc  doing 
at  least  one  of  the  other  options.” 

And  as  the  same  music  that  “has 
to  be  played”  for  baton,  is  repeated 
througlKMt  the  day,  faces  painted 
with  makeup  offer  fixed  smiles 
below  well-groomed  heads  as  they 
parade  the  extent  of  the  gymna- 
sium. 

“It’s  in  your  blood  to  ke^  doing 
this  and  coming  here,”  said  Tessier, 
“you  just  have  to  do  iL 

“Unfortunately,  you  can  stiU  hear 
the  music  ringing  in  your  ears  for 
about  three  weeks  later,”  she 
quipped. 

One  aspect  which  most,  if  not  all. 


Hockey  school  just  around  the  corner 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

With  summer  just  around  the  cor- 
ner for  elementary  and  high  school 
kids,  members  of  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  are  now 
getting  ready  for  the  programs  that 
will  be  offered  there  this  summer. 

One  of  the  programs  offered  this 
summer  is  a how-to  course  in  body 
checking. 

“So  far,  we  have  45  boys  regis- 
tered in  the  body  checking  clinic 
which  begins  on  June  18,”  said 
Mary  Lynn  Dedels,  customer  ser- 
vice co-ordinator  at  the  recreation 
center. 

Dedels  said  the  boys  are  placed  in 
two  different  groups  according  to 
whether  they  wei^t  more  or  less 
than  115  pounds. 


“From  there,  the  players  undergo 
training  on  such  things  as  learning 
how  to  fall  after  being  hit  from  be- 
hind and  how  to  avoid  injury  after 
being  checked  into  a goalpost  or 
around  the  boards,”  said  Dan 
Young,  athletics  co-ordinator. 

Young  said  the  next  step  is  to 
actually  get  the  youngsters  body 
checking,  show  them  how  to  check 
with  both  their  shoulders  and  hips, 
and  how  to  “take  someone  out 
along  the  boards.” 

Young  said  the  body  checking 
program  has  been  offered  at  the 
recreation  center  for  the  past  four 
years  and  has  always  had  a large 
turnout 

Also  available  this  summer  is 
hockey  computer  camp. 

”There  are  both  boys  and  girls 


registered  in  this  program  because 
the  hockey  skills  we  teach  can  also 
be  applied  to  ringette,”  said  Dedels. 

Dedels  said  79  youngsters  have 
signed  up  for  the  camp,  which  be- 
gins on  Aug.  9.  “This  program  is 
unique  because  it  combines  work 
and  fim,”)  Young  said. 

He  said  the  hockey  part  of  the 
program  focuses  on  power  skating, 
passing  of  the  puck  and  shooting. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  spent 
off  ice,  learning  computer  skills 
such  as  WordPerfect  5.1  and  Lotus. 

“This  particular  course  is  unique 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
kids  to  be  computer  literate . . . with 
the  way  society  is  going,  everyone 
should  know  how  to  use  a computer 
and  we  are  giving  the  students  basic 
instructions.” 


Baseball  tournament  ‘just  for  fun’ 


By  Cofleen  Allen 

The  baseball  diamonds  at  Con- 
estoga College  were  in  full  use  as 
the  college  played  host  to  a co-ed 
slo-pitch  tournament  May  28-29. 

Twelve  teams  particip^ed  in  the 
“get  acquainted  tournament” 
which  opens  the  regular  18-team 
community  league. 

The  tournament  is  recreational, 
said  Jacque  Couture,  outfielder  for 
Dwaynes  World. 

“It’s  just  for  fim.  Wait,  they  sound 
kind  of  serious,”  he  said  after  look- 
ing over  to  the  neighboring  game 
between  the  No  Sox  and  the  Loon- 
ies. “I  hope  we  don’t  play  them.” 

Everyone  was  enjoying  the  day, 
he  said.  “We’re  basically  just  a 
bunch  of  young  couples  out  here  to 


play  some  ball  and  have  some  fiui.” 

“Okay,  to  the  plate,  batting  prac- 
tice right  now  — everybody,” 
joked  Dwayne’s  World  captain 
Dwayne  Buhrow  after  losing  13-8 
toKinkos. 

Advancing  to  the  semi-finals 
out  of  the  three  pools  of  teams 
were  the  Brews  Brothers,  who 
were  matched  against  the  Red- 
skins, and  the  Freaks,  who  took 
on  the  Misfits. 

The  Freaks  trounced  the  Misfits 
27-2  while  the  Redskins  advanced 
to  the  finals  with  a 104  win. 

In  the  final  game  — which  be- 
came a little  more  competitive,  ac- 
cording to  Barb  McCauley,  one  of 
the  tournament’s  convenors  — the 
Redskins  beat  the  Freaks  109. 

Tournament  rules  required  that 


out  of  10  players  on  the  field,  there 
be  a minimum  of  four  females  and 
a maximum  of  five  males,  said 
Doug  Watson,  one  of  the  tourna- 
ment convenors. 

If  an  intentional  walk  was  given 
to  a male,  the  next  female  up  to  bat 
had  the  option  of  advancing  to  first 
base. 

Instead  of  the  75-minute  games 
typical  of  the  tournament,  the  final 
game  was  played  for  seven  innings. 

“The  tournament  was  a good 
time,”  said  Chris  Clancy  of  the 
Freaks.  “It  was  a nice  day  so  it 
made  it  that  much  better.” 

The  regular  league  was  to  start  the 
following  weekend,  said  Wayne 
Penney  of  the  Misfits. 

“This  helps  to  get  in  shape,  get 
used  to  baseball  and  have  fiin.” 


Ottawa’s  Natalie  Tessier,  10,  displays  her  medals  from  France 


of  the  parents  agree  on  is  that  it 
keeps  their  children  “off  the  streets. 

“Natalie  doesn’t  hang  out  at  the 
malls  or  on  the  street  somewhere  . 
. . she’s  too  busy,  Tessier  said.  She 
added  that  although  h^  daughter 


(Photo  By  Gaynor  Fleteher-Crewson) 

may  have  missed  days  of  school 
due  to  baton,  “she’s  a straight- A 
student  Because  she’s  accustomed 
to  learning  self-discipline  and  time 
management  from  baton,  she  ap- 
plies that  to  her  school  woik.” 


Working  LATE? 

HUNGRY? 


30  minutes 
or  FREES 
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SUN -WED  11AM -1AM  THURS  • SAT  11  AM  • 3 AM 

WE  ACCEPT  VISA  MASTER  CARD,  AND  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
FREE  DEUVERY  OVER  $6.00 

SMAU  MEDIUM  LARGE 

11*  14"  16" 

BASK : $539  $7.99  $939 

Mozzarella  cheese  and  your  choice  of  our  famous  tomato  sauce  or  6.B.Q.  sauce 

lachfoppiRS  *B9  $1.19  $139 

7%WTAt%QaT¥WB«APPlJCAatE 

BUILD  YOUR  QUALITY  PIZZA 


Pepperoni 

Fresh 

Mushrooms 
Green  Peppers 
Onions 
Green  ^ives 
Black  Olives 


Sweet  Red 
Peppers 
Sliced 
Tomatoes 
Ground  Beef 
Hot  Peppers 
Italian  Ham 
Bacon 


Italian  Sausase 
Salami 
Anchovies 
Pineapple 
Almonds 
Extra  Cheese 

(counts  as  9 toppinss) 


10%  DISCOUNT  WITH  STUDENT  CARD 
AT  THE  PIONEER  STORE  ONLY 

Not  valid  with  othar  specials,  coupons  or  Tiwlns 


747-1111 


ON  ANY  tARGE  OR  PIZZA  LOVER'S*  PARTY  PIZZA 

Sn  $2.81  tndindudM  18t  GST  ari  21«  PS7).  limicsmoaioon  par  oMv.  Ndt 
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ON  ANY  MEDIUM.  LARGE  OR  PIZZA  LOtSrS*  PARTY  f>ISA 
<bc«  uquris  $1 74  «nd  1 2$  GST  and  1 4$  . Limt  one  coupon  par  Not  MlifciB  on  Tmm 
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